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ALL THE WHEAT BUT THE 


OVERCOAT^ 1 


A GOOD BREAKFAST BRINGS A GOOD DAY. 


Pettijohn’s Breakfast Food is steadily crowding meat off 
the American breakfast table because it is healthier, cheaper and 
better thanmeat. It should be eaten freely as it contains all of the 
nourishing qualities of the best wheat with no indigestible matter. 

It stimulates the organs of digestion and elimination. 

Besides being an easily and quickly prepared breakfast dish, delicate, appetizing and 
nourishing, Pettijohn’s Breakfast Food makes unequalled Qriddle Cakes, denis, Muffins 
and Puddings. Also an excellent thickening for Soups. Cold Pettij’ohn’s Porridge is 
delicious when fried like corn meal mush. Write for our Cereal Cook Book, edited by 
Mrs. Rortr. It tells all about cooking all kinds of cereals all sorts of ways. Free, postpaid. 
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Who Sells 
“Sorosis” 


A representative firm 
of the highest reputa¬ 
tion in every large city. 


The New Shoe for Women? 


Jas. McCreery Co., . New York City, N. Y. 
Shepard, Norwell & Co., ♦ . Boston, Mass. 
G. P. Snyder & Co., . . . Philadelphia, Pa. 

<3>4 Chestnut St. 

Scruggs, Vandervoort & Barney Dry Goods 

Company,.St. Louis, Mo. 

Newcomb, Endicott & Co., . . Detroit, Mich. 
Field, Schlick & Co., . . . .St. Paul, Minn. 


Birmingham, Ala.— j. D. Collins 
Buffalo, N. Y.—H. A. Meldrum Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio—Johnston, Parmelee & 
Whiteley _ 

Cincinnati, Ohio — Teitsworth & Sloan, 
4th St. 

Columbus, Ohio — A. E. Pitts Shoe House 
Denver, Colo.—W. S. Little & Co. 
Dayton, Ohio — DeWitt C. Arnold 
Duluth, Minn.— Albert Wieland 
Des Moines, Iowa.—Younker Bros. 

Dallas, Texas —Sanger Bros. 

Fitchburg, Mass.—Nichols & Frost 
Ft. Wayne, Ind.—O. B. Fitch 
Fall River, Mass.— D. F. Sullivan 
Gloucester, Mass.—Ford & Wass 
Hartford, Ct.— Brown, Thomson & Co. 
Holyoke, Mass.— Thos. S. Childs 
Indianapolis, Ind.— Pettis Dry Goods Co. 
Knoxville, Tenn.— Andes & Payne 
Los Angeles, Cal.— A. J. Witherell 
Lexington, Ky.— M. P. Lancaster & Co. 
Lawrence, Mass.— Geo. H. Woodman 
Lincoln, Neb.— Webster & Rogers 
Minneapolis, Minn.—W. B. Dickerson 
Milwaukee, Wis.— Schumacher Bros. 
Montreal, Canada.— W. H. Stewart 
Memphis, Tenn.— I. Goldsmith & Bro. 
Montgomery, Ala.— Bullock & Fleming 
Newark, N. J.—L. S. Plaut & Co. 

New Haven, Conn.— A. B. Greenwood 
New Orleans, La. — Cahn & Wachenheim 


Nashville, Tenn.—Maxwell House Shoe 
Co. 

Ottumwa, Iowa — G. W. Hale Shoe Co. 
Pittsburg, Pa.— W. B. Loveless & Co. 
Providence, R. I. — The Shepard Com* 

Portland, Me.— Palmer Shoe Co. 

Portland, Ore.— Knight Shoe Co. 

Peoria, Ill.—J. C. Wynd & Co. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.—Elmer D. Gilder* 
sleeve & Co. 

Quebec, Canada.—Leonard Bros. 
Rochester, N. Y.— Wm. Eastwood & Son 
Co. 

Richmond, Va.—Julius Meyer's Sons 
Salem, Mass.—Almy, Bigelow & Wash* 
burn 

Syracuse, N. Y.— D. McCarthy & Sons 
St. Joseph, Mo.—W. H. Griffith & Son 
Springfield, Mass.— Forbes & Wallace 
Springfield, Ohio — Starkey Boot & Shoe 

San Francisco, Cal.— Rosenthal, Feder & 
Co. 

Sioux City, Iowa— Paul Phillips 
Saratoga, N. Y.—John W. Emery 
Troy, N. Y.—G. V. S. Quackenbush & Co. 
Utica, N. Y.—John A. Roberts & Co. 
Worcester, Mass. — Denholm & McKay 
Co. 

West Superior, Wis. —L. Albenberg & 
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more delightful in winter than 
the Mediterranean. 

There ire ancient monastic ruifis; picturesque types of Spanish and Indian life; 
cultivated valleys of incredible fertility and loveliness, and mountains and meadows 
ablaze with wild flowers in solid masses of gorgeous color. 

The Santa Fe Route 

is the shortest and most comfortable route to California. Illustrated descriptive 
books and particulars of rates and service sent on application. 

General Passenger Office 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 

CHICAGO 
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For 1900 


The forthcoming numbers of this magazine will be more interest¬ 
ing and attractive than any previous issues. The year just 
completed has been the most successful ever known; a larger number 
of persons have learned the value of Outing as an interesting history 
of current events in the world of amateur sport, and look forward to 
its arrival each month with pleasure. The extensive plans and im¬ 
provements for the coming year, now under way, will be pleasing and 
gratifying to old and new subscribers alike. 

To merely mention a partial list of contributors to early num¬ 
bers, is to assure them a warm welcome. 


Amongst them are: 


ED. W. SANDYS 
FRANK RISTEEN 
W. B. LEF FI NOWELL 
PAUL EVE STEVENSON 
JOHN E. FINNEY 
THOS. H. ARNOLD 
WM. C. HARRIS 
T. PHILIP TERRY 
SARA BEAUMONT KENNEDY 
CHASE MELLEN 
E. M. ALLAIRE 


FRANCIS J. HAOEN 
Capt. A. J. KENEALY 
H.PERCY ASHLEY 
llALCOLn W. FORD 
WALTER CAnP 
J. PARflLY PARET 
CHARLES TURNER 
H. W. HUNTINGTON 
GERTRUDE n. CUNDELL 
T. S. VAN DYKE 


Amongst the Illustrators may be mentioned: 
PENRHYN STANLAWS FREDERIC REHINGTON 

CARL RUNGUIS JAS. L. WESTON 

ALEX. J. RUrtLER ALBERT HENCKE 

FRANK W. READ 


COVERS IN COLORS will continue to appear each month. 
The January issue ( the Holiday Issue), with which these plans be¬ 
gin, has an entirely original and novel cover, printed in seven colors, 
of mosaic design, by Higby. 


OTHER FEATURES OF THIS NUITBER ARE : 

A COLONIAL STORY .... by Sara Beamont Kennedy 
PLEASURE YACHTING WAY DOWN SOUTH . by L. D. SAMPSELL 
WINTER RAMBLES WITH A CAMERA . by Herbert W. Gleason 
JEANIE McLEAN, A Story of the Timber Lands of Northern 

Michigan.by W. D. Hulbert 

Send for Illustrated Prospectus and Sample Copy. The sub¬ 
scription price of Outing is $3.00 per year. 25 cents per single 
copy of all newsdealers. 


The Outing* Publishing Co. 

230 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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“Chickens Come Home to Roost”! 

By L. B. HILLES 

This has been declared by more 
than Five Thousand delighted 
Readers the Most Fascinating, 
Most Remarkable and Most En¬ 
tertaining Novel of the Age. 

Described in the New York Times as “A book without 
a single dull line, with a horse race far surpassing in 
vivid description the famous Chariot Race in ‘ Ben 
Hur.’” Among those who have expressed themselves, the 
following are a fair sample: 

Robert G. Ingersoll said: “The boldest and best of the year.” 

Hon. B. T. Wakeman says: “ It is the greatest novel I have ever read.” 

W. L. Stone, author and critic, writes: “ It is most admirable, beautiful 
and vivid in style. A great accession to American fiction.” 

Judge John Rooney, of the New York Bar, says: “ It is equal to the 
best Masters, and the horse race is even better than the one in ‘Ben Hur.’ ” 
Hon. L. M. Knight, of the Chicago Bar, says: “This is the most real¬ 
istic and remarkable book of the age. A greater book than ‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,’ written with the realism of Defoe, the grace of Addison, and the 
pathos and gentle sweetness of Goldsmith.” 

A Third Edition of the Book, in popular form, illus¬ 
trated, printed on fine paper in clear type, 320 pages, 
is now ready and sent post-paid to 

Any Address for 50 Cents 

or ask for it on the Trains or from Booksellers. 


WRIGHT & COMPANY, Publishers 

1368 Broadway, New York 
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Each of those who will, before March 31 , tell in writing some un¬ 
usual experience, thrilling adventure, or fascinating freak of the imagination 
in a style that will interest the hundreds of thousands of readers of The 
Black Cat, may win from $100 to $500 cash. This prize competition is 
open to all, and each story will be judged solely upon its merits without re¬ 
gard to the name or reputation of its writer; but no story will be considered 
at all unless it is sent strictly in accordance with the printed conditions, 
which will be mailed free, postage paid, to any one, together with many 
of the names and addresses, as references, of the men and women in all 
parts of America who have received more than 

$30,000 Casli 

for Black Cat stories. Thousands of men and women unknown to literary 
fame have seen enough, know enough, and are clever enough to tell a fasci¬ 
nating tale that will appeal to intelligent people everywhere, and if any 
reader is personally not interested in this announcement, he or she will con¬ 
fer a favor by bringing it to the notice of some friend who cares to turn 
cleverness into cash. Address at once. The Shortstory Publishing Com¬ 
pany, Boston, Mass. 
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That Cough of Yours ! 


^ND there's a history of weak lungs in 
your family, too. No wonder you 
feel tightly bound with the chain of anx¬ 
iety and uncertainty. But you can break 
this chain, you 
can free your¬ 
self from com¬ 
ing disaster ! 
For Ayer's 
Cherry Pec¬ 
toral cures 
coughs, colds, 
bronchitis, 
and all throat 
and lung 
troubles. 


Three sizes: 25c., 50c., 
$ 1.00. All druggists. 
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The Haunted Cap.* 


had earned for Colonel Pearson his rank 
i Confederate service. His left cheek was 
;d by a star-like depression, where a bullet 
ntered at Chancellorsville, and his right 
earned by a long gash, left by a sabre at 


Four years after the war, one April evening, he was entertaining 
a guest at his residence on the left bank of the James, not many 
miles from Richmond. The chill air from the valley drove them 
from the verandah into the library, where the visitor eagerly lis¬ 
tened to the Colonel’s reminiscences of Stonewall Jackson. 

“ Speaking of Jackson,” said the Colonel, “ reminds me of this 
Union cap. It has a strange history.” As he spoke he took from 
a shelf, where it rested among numerous other relics of the war, 
a dark-blue cap, with leather visor, such as was worn by privates 
in the Federal army. It was faded and stained, and the right half 
of the visor was broken and bent down. Through the middle of 
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THE HAUNTED CAP. 


the band on the left side was a round hole, a trifle larger than a 
dime. There was no lining, but in the centre of the crown on the 
inside was a round, black wooden button. 

“ By hundreds of soldiers in Georgia and North Carolina,” said 
the Colonel, “ this is known as the ‘ Haunted Cap.’ It was worn 
by a soldier in the 119th New York Volunteers, and was taken 
from his body at Chancellorsville by James Ashby of the 44th 
Georgia.” 

His guest having expressed a desire to hear the story, Colonel 
Pearson continued: 

Ashby was among the first to enter the service of his State. He 
was not a planter nor the son of a planter — neither wealthy nor 
the heir to wealth. He had nothing to do with bringing about seces¬ 
sion— perhaps opposed it—but the moment the war began he 
was in the ranks. 

In many respects he was a rare type. In camp, on the march or 
under fire, he was equally happy and cheerful, and gave cheer to 
others. No mishap was a disaster, no wound serious. He never 
questioned nor complained. 

In action there was not a more reliable man in the army. Al¬ 
ways cool and steadfast, he would stand until ordered to retire, and 
he shot to hurt. He never fought behind cover if he could better 
see his mark in the open. When wounded, he disagreed with the 
surgeons as to the time he ought to stay under their care. At 
Malvern Hill a bullet cut a furrow across the crown of his head, yet 
he was in second Bull Run, and was there wounded in the arm. He 
was in line again at Sharpsburg — or Antietam, as your people call 
it — and later shared in our victory at Fredericksburg. 

On May 2, ’63, he was in the flanking columns of Jackson at 
Chancellorsville. You know about the battle — how Howard, with 
his right unprotected, was surprised, and most of the Eleventh 
Corps driven from their works and the field. Here and there a 
few men in the retreating line would make a stand for a moment 
and endeavor to rally. Ashby noticed a Federal soldier, as cool as 
he, taking slow aim, and realized that he was the intended victim 
of the Mini6 ball soon to fly. It came, piercing his hat. Now it 
was his turn, and the Federal soldier fell. As Ashby went by in 
the advance, he took this cap from the man he had shot. The bul- 
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let had entered the forehead, through the cap band. This clean 
hole has since been made by wearing away the broken edges of the 
rent. When killed, the soldier had his cap turned quarter way 
round, with the visor over the right ear, which accounts for the 
perforation being on the left side. 

It was not uncommon for the soldiers on both sides to retain 
some trophy taken from the enemy, and so the cap which Ashby 
showed his comrades aroused no comment until one day he strolled 
down the company street, wearing it, and walking with a sort of 
mock military swagger. 

That night he was the talk of the camp and was spoken of in a 
changed way. While some treated the performance lightly, saying 
that Ashby was joking, others could discern no element of fun. No 
one would say he was mentally affected, but if not what could be 
his purpose ? For kind, brave, lovable Ashby to do such a thing 
seemed more than strange. 

The next day, though Ashby did not wear the cap, he showed it 
to many, calling attention to the rent in the band, and relating how 
it was made. Indeed, he neglected no opportunity to do this, until 
men dreaded to meet him and give him occasion for exhibiting his 
trophy and telling its grim story. 

Another night Ashby was the talk of the camp, and an ele¬ 
ment of dread entered into the discussion — fear for Ashby, or of 
something indefinable. If not out of his mind, something evil pos¬ 
sessed him — an evil notion, if nothing worse. Darkness will give 
a direction to thoughts which in daylight would take some other 
course, and in the shades made by the camp fires some of the 
soldiers wandered mentally into strange realms. The opinion be¬ 
came general that the spirit of the dead Union soldier was plaguing 
Ashby. Others, more profound, reasoned that there had developed 
in the Georgian the instinct which prompts the savage to take and 
keep the scalp of his victim as a token of his prowess. 

Though no one had yet spoken to Ashby on the subject, he had 
overheard remarks which told him of the sensation he had made. 
The next day he again strolled through the camp wearing the cap. 
He had made the bullet-hole round, thus enlarging it, and turned 
the cap to the right so that the hole came in the centre of his fore¬ 
head, and the white skin could be seen shining through. 


THE HAUNTED CAP. 


Staring eyes and frowns met him at every turn. He stopped 
when he heard from one man, holding the attention of a knot of 
others, the remark: 

“ Ashby has gone too far with this foolishness. If he won’t 
stop it, we’ll take the cap away from him.” 

Ashby touched the arm of the speaker and said: 

“ Bill, you mustn’t get mad and have a tantrum. I’m not harm¬ 
ing any one.” 

“Yes, you are, Jim; that’s jest what’s the matter; you’re harm¬ 
ing yourself. The boys don’t like what you’re doing, and that 
feeling will grow till they don’t like you.” 

“ Now, boys, let’s be reasonable,” said Ashby. “ Sit down, and 
we’ll talk this over.” 

With a feeling of relief that the disagreeable matter seemed 
about to be settled, the dozen men sat down, and in a moment 
another dozen gathered, and, the news flying that Ashby was 
being called to account, others came, until half the regiment was 
assembled. 

Ashby remained standing. When the eager crowd looked ready 
he raised his hand, but before he could utter a word Bill inter¬ 
rupted, saying: 

“ Now, Jim, I don’t like to break in on you, but you must take 
that cap off while you talk. You know we don’t want to see it 
anyway, and it’s kind of crowdin’ things to keep it on while you’re 
talkin’ about it. All we can see is that round white spot on your 
forehead. For God’s sake, Jim, take it off.” 

“ Take it off! ” “ Throw it away I ” “ Take it off! ” came from 
all directions.. 

Ashby faced the throng with his old-time gay and happy look. 
And he was happy, for the time he had been waiting for had come. 
He listened with a smile to Bill’s pleading, but when the demands 
for the removal of the cap were made in angry tones, he threw 
back his shoulders, and looked defiant. Then he bowed and smiled 
and dropped the cap at his feet. 

“ Now, Jim Ashby,” said Bill, “ I want to say one word more for 
the boys. We’ve never had any difference with you before — we 
couldn’t. You’re the only man in this regiment that every other 
man likes. But we can’t bear this cap business. Some right ugly 
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notion has got into your head, and no good can come of it. Surely 
no good is got foolin’ with a dead man’s things. I’m not afraid of 
much of anything, myself, but my flesh creeps every time I think 
of that cap. You shot the man that wore it in a fair fight — that’s 
all right — but it can’t be right to go paradin’ around in the cap 
of a man you killed. It don’t show respect for him. I wish you 
would let us have it, Jim, and we’ll bury it with all the honors, 
and fire a salute. That’s all I’ve got to say.” 

This speech was received with hearty applause, and then all 
turned to Ashby. 

“ Boys,” said he, “ Bill has said just what I thought he would, 
and I judge from your applause that you think as he does. Now, 
the trouble is, you’re all superstitious. I’m not. You’re afraid 
that after a man is dead he may come back to plague you. I’ve 
known you to charge up to a battery and face canister by the 
bucketful, and after dark have been afraid to go over that same 
ground, because there were dead men there. When those men 
were firing cannon at you by daylight, you didn’t fear them or 
their guns, but after they were dead and the sun gone down, you 
shook all over. 

“ But I don’t believe a man dies at all. He gets through here, 
and we call it death. I believe he’s left these parts, but you have 
a fear that the soul still has a hold on folks on earth. That cap 
is nothing to me — only so much cloth with a hole through it. 
To you it’s more. You seem to feel that the man who used to 
wear it owns it now. Now, boys, don’t be childish. I won’t 
wear the cap if it troubles anybody. I allow I only put it on to¬ 
day to stir you up, and get a chance to ssiy what I have.” 

A dismal silence followed. Ashby looked over the crowd, and 
at the cap which he was turning in his hands. Then he held up 
the relic as if to throw it to his comrades for their disposal. Instead 
he placed it under his arm, saying, with a smile, “No more now, 
boys; we’ll call this gathering adjourned,” and walked away. 

Excitement of a feverish sort spread through the camp, a few 
days later, when a story was started that Ashby was wearing the 
cap at times in his tent, and that some strange power possessed it. 
Four men said they had seen him put the cap on his head, visor to 
the front, and that in three minutes it had turned quarter way 
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round, bringing the visor over the right ear and the bullet-hole in 
the middle of the forehead. 

This story confirmed the fears of all who had wished Ashby to 
give up the grewsome relic, while those who, like himself, pro¬ 
fessed no belief in supernatural influences, declared of course that 
he was working a joke. 

While the sincerity of the four men who had seen the cap turn 
on Jim’s head was unquestioned, many made enquiries directly of 
him. To all he answered that the cap did revolve as stated, and 
furthermore, that it had done so a good many times. To doubters 
he expressed a willingness for investigation, and suggested that 
the next day, at noon, he would meet all who desired to be there 
in the company street, and would then put the cap on, and let 
others do so if they wished, and all could examine it. 

Five hundred men were gathered when Ashby appeared next 
day. He wore his Confederate hat, but held so all could see it 
the now famous Haunted Cap. He mounted a box and looked 
slowly over his audience. Excepting a dozen or so in front, eveiy 
man looked as if a death lottery were to be drawn, and he feared 
his name would be announced. No one moved, and all were silent, 
with fear and awe written on their faces. In contrast was Ashby’s 
happy smile, and the dozen men at his feet were smiling also. To 
them this was an entertainment — a diversion from the monotony 
of life in camp — while to the others it seemed reckless toying 
with a dread mystery, a bold defiance of powers unknown. 

Ashby raised the cap to the level of his shoulder, saying: 

“Boys, you have all heard of the strange freaks of this Yankee 
cap. I want you to see for yourselves. When I put it on it turns 
around to just the place it was when the poor fellow who wore it 
got killed. Perhaps some of you would like to look it over.” 
And he tossed it into the crowd. 

A screeching shell would not have created so much commotion. 
No one took his eyes off the quick-sailing cap, and there was a 
stampede in the line of its flight. With all the dodging, the cap 
struck a man full in the breast. He leaped away with an oath, and 
all near drew aside, leaving the cap on the ground in the midst of 
a wide circle of frightened soldiers. Ashby laughed aloud. 

One of the sceptics made his way through the crowd, picked up 
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the cap and returned with it to the little group around the speaker. 
Each in turn and collectively, they examined it with much care 
and deliberation. In a half-disappointed way they offered it to 
those outside, who shook their heads, and it was then passed back 
to Ashby, who watched the proceedings with an air of indifference. 

Ashby gave the cap a vigorous shake, and then slowly put it on 
his head, using both hands, holding the visor in his left, while he 
smoothed down his hair with the right, drawing the latter out as 
the cap settled down. The broken half of the visor hung down 
over his right eye, giving him an uncanny, one-eyed look. 

“ Now, watch 1 ” he exclaimed, putting his hands behind him. 

They did watch, and many of them wished for months after 
that they had not. No one could perceive any motion, either of 
Ashby or of the cap, but at the end of a minute it was clearly 
perceptible to all that the cap had moved toward the right at least 
an inch. In less than another minute, Ashby’s, right eye coming 
into view and the bullet-hole beginning to transit the white skin 
of his forehead sent a chill through the blood of the watchers. 
Every man was breathless. Had a shriek or scream or any sudden 
utterance of alarm been made, or even a strong gust of wind 
swept by, they would have fallen in fright or rushed away in 
panic. 

The cap still moved. No one saw the motion any more than 
one sitting across the room can see the steady move of the 
minute hand of a clock. Yet in three minutes the visor of the 
cap was over Ashby’s right ear, and the bullet-hole in the centre 
of his forehead, and there it stopped. 

Ashby removed the cap, saying: “ Boys, shall we try it again?” 
The moving away of the spectator gave him a negative answer. 
Those veterans of many battles were afraid. 

As he jumped to the ground, one of the men standing near 
asked to look at the cap again. Ashby at once handed it out, and 
the soldiers who had carefully examined it before scrutinized it 
critically. It was evident from their speech and manner that they 
did not detect any sign of human agency in the cap’s movement. 

When they banded it back Ashby remarked : 

“ The boys are worrying about something they can’t account for. 
Why should a full-grown man be afraid of a thing because it’s 
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strange, or has some merely guessed-at connection with some other 
existence ? ” 

“ That’s all right, Jim,” said the sergeant of his company. “We 
men right here are no more afraid of that cap than you are. I’d 
be willing to wear it every day, and let it whirl, but the boys are 
different. They are afeard it’ll bring you harm, and they can’t 
spare you right now. So why not put the thing out of sight, and 
stop the worrying ? ” 

“ Oh, I’m not going to plague them any more,” replied Ashby, 
putting the cap under his coat, “perhaps they’ll never see this 
cap again.” 

Soon camp was broken, and Lee’s army took up its march toward 
Pennsylvania, and the cap was only a memory among Ashby’s 
comrades. Its story spread, however, and in distant camps the 
“Haunted Cap” afforded food for thought and tale. As the 
surface of a pond becomes smooth again where a stone has fallen, 
while around and beyond extend widening rings of disturbance, so 
the career of the cap seemed to end in the camp of its origin, while 
the legends connected with it grew and expanded in regions more 
remote. As told by the soldiers fifty miles away, the ghostly form 
of a Federal private was seen standing on the box with Ashby, 
while a spirit hand was plainly observed turning the cap on his 
head. 

A little after noon on the first of July, part of Ewell’s corps 
entered on the plain north of the village of Gettysburg, and was 
at once engaged with the Eleventh Corps of the Army of the Poto¬ 
mac. On the ridge to the right had been close, desperate fight¬ 
ing since early morn. There and on the plain the Union line now 
gave way, for it could not withstand the new enemy from the 
north, and, a little later, the approach of Gordon from the east. 
The Federal troops did not yield a step, however, without a strug¬ 
gle, and the combat was sharp and constant. 

Ashby was in his place, and his cool, deliberate fire indicated 
that he was increasing the casualties of the enemy. Just as the 
entire Union line was forced back to the houses and streets of 
Gettysburg, he took from under his coat the “ Haunted Cap ” 
and put it on, the visor over his right ear and the bullet-hole in the 
middle of his forehead. 
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The men about him were aghast. It was no time or place for 
entreaty or objection, and without speech, they shrank away and 
left him fighting alone. But he did not appear to miss the 
strengthening touch of comrades; his rifle spoke as frequently as 
before, and he did not lag in the advance. 

As the soldiers in blue surged through the village streets to 
reach the safety of the hills beyond, their retreat covered by a few 
regiments holding the outer buildings and checking our rapid 
advance, Ashby, still somewhat apart from his fellows, staggered a 
little, and then fell on his face. All the men near were at once 
about him. He was dead, shot in the forehead, and the bullet had 
gone through the hole in the cap-band. 

He had made the supreme test and had failed. He had not 
conquered or dispelled the superstition of his comrades. Their 
fears had been realized. The evil they dreaded had befallen. 

When Ashby was buried his fellow-soldiers nearly came to 
blows over his grave. No one wished the cap buried with him, 
but some wanted it buried by itself — and buried deep. Only one, 
a man who had not shared the prevailing fear at the exhibition in 
camp, wished to save it, and after much persuasion was allowed to 
take it, making solemn promise that no one should see it or be 
troubled with it in any way. 

While on our retreat to the Potomac, I learned of an officer of 
Ashby’s regiment of the “ Haunted Cap.” I sought out the soldier 
who had it, and became its possessor, together with its story, as 
you have heard it. 

It was not till long afterward, when arranging this collection 
of relics, that I gave the matter another serious thought. Then 
one evening, sitting here in the firelight, I mentally reviewed the 
strange tale of the “ Haunted Cap,” watching it as it hung on that 
nail, almost expecting to see it turn as it had done on Ashby’s 
head. That there was a mystery connected with it I felt sure, and 
I resolved to solve it if possible. 

I accordingly wrote to friends and army associates in Georgia, 
letters of the same tenor, enquiring into the antecedents of Ashby, 
and to officers of the 119th New York, with a view of establishing, 
if possible, the identity of th* private shot by Ashby at Chancel- 
lorsville, but making no allusion in either set to the cap legend. 
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In due time I received numerous letters from different parts of 
Georgia, where my enquiries had been transmitted, but only two 
or three were from persons who knew Ashby. All the others gave 
marvellous versions of the “ Haunted Cap,” but no two alike. One 
said: 

“ Jeems Ashby wore a cap like what we used on the guns, only 
larger, and one day it egsploded and bleu him into a milyon 
pieces.” And another averred: “ He stole a cap and it spun round 
on his head like a top till he got dizzy and died. That’s the truth. 
There was sperits in it.” 

But one letter gave me all the facts I could ask for — the birth¬ 
place of Ashby, his parentage, where he attended school, his appren¬ 
ticeship to a working jeweller in Atlanta, and that he was consid¬ 
ered one of the most skilful in that line when he enlisted. 

This information came the veiy day I made a discovery. I was 
examining the cap inch by inch, holding it by this wooden button 
on the inside, when the button seemed to part or move between my 
thumb and finger, but when I let go of it, it looked as solid as 
before. I could see no mark or break indicating a separation, and 
after running the point of my knife over every part, I was about 
to lay it aside, when it occurred to me to twist the top. I held it 
firmly by the bottom edge, and then twisted my thumb and finger 
over the top part, first to the left, as if to unscrew it, and then, as 
it did not yield, to the right. The top part came suddenly off, but, 
my finger slipping, flew back with a little snap. I did it again 
with more care — as I do now — and you see the button is in two 
pieces connected by a fine wire spring which, fully drawn, allows 
the top to be removed an inch. Furthermore, the spring is so ad¬ 
justed that when the top closes against the bottom it turns to the 
left into a socket from which it cannot be removed except by a 
turn to the right. Observe, too, that one side of the top is thinner 
than the other and that the spring is fastened nearer that edge 
than the centre. 

I spent the rest of the day experimenting. I made this band to 
pass over my head and fasten to this other around my neck. On 
the top of the band is a button which is gashed on the under side. 

Putting the cap on with ray left hand, with the right, while 
making the motion of smoothing down my hair, I disengage the 
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spring button and insert the thin lower edge of its top into the 
gash of the button on the band. The slightest movement of eye¬ 
brows or scalp causes the spring to turn the cap until the visor is 
over my right ear, and the bullet hole in the centre of the forehead. 

The Colonel placed the cap upon his head as he spoke, and 
went through the motions described, while his guest watched 
with interest the working of the ingenious contrivance. 

“That seemed a long three minutes,” he continued, as he finished 
the demonstration, “ but it required hours of practice to get the re¬ 
sults you have seen.” 

“ It only remained for me to find out how Ashby had contrived to 
fasten the button to the top of his head. You will remember I 
told you that at Malvern Hill a bullet cut a furrow across his 
crown. I learned, after much inquiry, that the course of the bullet 
was marked by a slight ridge, with little bunches or hummocks. 
All was clear now. Ashby had so manipulated one of these bunches 
that he could insert the top of the button under it.” 

When the Colonel uttered the last word of this remarkable 
story, his Northern visitor grasped his hand, saying: 

“Colonel Pearson, your common-sense and persistence solved 
this seeming mystery in the simplest manner. The cap remains 
just what Ashby said it was — so much cloth, with a hole through 
it.” 

“ Yes, perhaps so,” replied the Colonel, slowly, “ perhaps so, but 
the fact remains that Ashby received his death through that 
bullet-hole. A mere coincidence, perhaps? Well — perhaps. I 
wish you would read this letter, though, and think about it. I did 
not receive it till I thought I had dispelled all the mj'stery.” 

The letter was from a private of the 119th New York, and was 
as follows: 

Cot. W. A. Pearson, 

Dear Sir: — Your letter of enquiry has reached me, after traveling pretty nearly over 
all New York State. You know the soldiers are pretty well scattered now. 

I can give particulars of only one comrade killed at Chancellorsville. His name was 
Gustav Kling, and he was next to me in the firing line, and next to him was Carl 
Wirth. When Jackson stampeded our right we tried to hold onr line, but it was no use. 
Wlrth and I bad stopped firing and had begun to retire, when Gustav said, “ There’s a 
good fighting rebel, and he’s a good shot. I’ve been watching him. But I’m a fair 
shot, too.” With that he took careful aim, and we watched, bnt the rebel he didn’t 
fall, but at once leveled his rifle and Gustav fell dead. 

I can see now Just how he looked. His cap was turned round one side. He had 
broken the visor, and it hung down over his eyes, so he pushed It round to the right. 
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After the battle I found his body and helped bury it. He wag shot through the 
forehead. 

Now I am going to tell you something that Carl Wirth and I have talked over a 
hundred times, or more, but have never mentioned to others: 

When we were pushed back to the houses, at Oettysburg, the lines were pretty close 
together, and a little ahead of Dole’s brigade was a fine-looking Georgian, firing coolly, 
and evidently picking his men. I turned to Wirth, and said, “ There’s the fellow who 
shot Gustav.” We both raised to fire, but before we could there was a report right 
between us, and the Georgian fell. And it was just like the report of the rifle Gustav 
carried when he was killed. It made a peculiar noise, different from ours, and we knew 
the sound well. It seemed to burn powder slower, and gave a sort of whistle or shriek, 
more like a rocket than the usual crack, and it was a most unearthly sound. 

It was that familiar rifle shriek that sounded in our ears at Gettysburg when the 
man fell. Carl and I looked at each other. He was whiter than a sheet, and I felt I 
was the same. 

We turned and ran. But then, I am not superstitious — and there were other reasons 
for running. 

Colonel Pearson’s guest stopped reading at this point, and began 
to think, as requested by the Colonel. And he is still thinking. 




Gamaliel's Wedge/ 


BY MARGAKETTA M. MORLKY. 



ARDON me; did you happen to notice whether I 
ate my soup, or not?” 

These were the first words Gamaliel Wetmore 
ever addressed to me. Though strangers, fate 
had thrown us together at a seaside resort, and I 
had simply remarked that my vis-d-vis at the 
table was a tall, lanky, absent-minded but gentlemanly appearing 
youth, when he uttered this singular question. “You see, I can 
distinctly remember ordering it,” he confided, “ but I have been 
sitting here so long that I cannot recollect whether I have eaten 
it, or whether it hasn’t been served yet.” 

His eyes had a simple, trusting expression that always appeals 
to an older woman, and which in my case served to strengthen a 
fellow-feeling, since I too was a sufferer from the very deliberate 
methods of our waitress. 

A laugh over our common trials made us friends and after that 
he was rny compaiiion on many a long tramp, and on many a sail. 
I found him intelligent and well informed, the possessor of all sorts 
of odd and curious information, but so original and unconventional 
that he kept me in a constant state of wonder. Indeed, as much 
as I saw of him, I was never quite .able to determine whether his 
childlike simplicity served to cover a bit of innocent mischief, or 
was the evidence of rare ingenuousness. I puzzled over this ques¬ 
tion a good deal until one evening when he sat smoking a cigarette 
on the verandah and a woman turned to him with an irritable 
complaint that tobacco made her ill. “ Does it really ? ” he asked, 
sympathetically. “ Then I certainly-advise you to give it up.” 

I took the advice home to myself and then and there gave up 
trying to analyze Gamaliel. 

Since the lad had so thoroughly won my liking, I was heartily 
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pleased, some years later, to meet the married sister with whom he 
made his home. Mis. Scofield visited at different times in Wash¬ 
ington, and our acquaintance had ripened into real friendship, 
when one summer she proposed my returning with her for a visit 
in Osborn. 

We reached her home about five in the afternoon, and found 
Gamaliel engaged in cutting roses — roses, I may add, that were 
later presented to me with all his old-time gallantry. He was 
standing in the very midst of the bed, completely surrounded by a 
fragrant tangle, and when he straightened up to greet us we dis¬ 
covered that he was in full evening dress. 

“ For mercy’s sake ! ” ejaculated Emma Scofield in amazement, 
“ what does this mean, Gamaliel ? You in evening suit, and at 
this time of day —you look like a valentine! ” 

In spite of his sentimental surroundings, Gamaliel looked older 
and more manly than I remembered him, and during dinner, and 
later, when coffee was served in the library and Emma was listen¬ 
ing to her husband’s account of all that had transpired in her ab¬ 
sence, I found my old friend matured in many ways without hav¬ 
ing lost any of that whimsical charm that had first attracted me. 

“ And what has Gamaliel been doing?” asked Emma, when Mr. 
Scofield’s recital had come to an end. 

“ Been waiting for the corner drug store to come down Lincoln 
Avenue,” was her husband’s laughing response. “I found him, 
standing on the curbstone, only last night, patiently watching that 
purple light. He had forgotten that the Lincoln cars don’t run 
by here any more, and I think he would have been standing there 
yet had I not come along and picked him up.” 

“You have not explained that evening suit yet, Gamaliel,” 
said Emma, turning laughing eyes on her brother. “ Have your 
other suits given out, or are they in pawn, or what is the matter? ” 

“ I have entered society in your absence.” 

“ You won’t stay in it long, I can tell you, if you wear that garb 
in the daytime! ” 

“Well, I am going to a dance this evening, and as I did not 
want to waste valuable time dressing after you and Mrs. Adams 
arrived, I got ready before you came. I do not see anything 
queer about that I I have thought this matter of entering society 
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iill over veiy carefully. It is a great bore, of course, and not at 
all to my taste, but considering that ours is one of the oldest 
families here, and that I am now the only male representative of 
it, I regarded the step as a duty. So I got these jeans, and as an 
entering wedge, called one evening on Miss Popkiss.” 

“Miss Popkiss!” shrieked Emma, and then she and her hus¬ 
band burst into uncontrollable fits of laughter. “ Oh dear, I wish 
you could appreciate how comical this is, Mrs. Adams,” she finally 
managed to say to me as she wiped her streaming eyes, “ the idea, 
I mean, of a Wetmore using a Popkiss as an entering wedge to 
society.” Here she went off into another peal of merriment, and 
Mr. Scofield took up the explanation. 

“You see, Mrs. Adams,” he began, “while the Popkisses are 
eminently respected, they are just about as social as a snail in his 
shell. They live in that prison-like house on the corner, and 
although they have been residents of this town for over twenty 
years, I doubt if ten people have seen the inside of their house. 
Certainly Gamaliel is the only chap who has ever had the nerve to 
call there. There are three in the family — the father, the 
mother, and a tall, spindling daughter. The latter is six feet, I 
should say, and is thin and angular, freckled and red haired. I 
tell you, Gamaliel,” turning to the young man, “you will have a 
corner on that market, and need fear no competition.” 

“ Well, I’m provoked with you ! ” exclaimed his sister. “ When 
I saw that evening suit, and heard that you really meant to mix 
with the world a little, I felt awfully pleased, and began to think 
you were going to give up your queer ways, and become like other 
people after all. But here — oh, it’s the most preposterous thing 
you have done yet! Tell us about the call,” she broke off, curi¬ 
osity getting the better of lief displeasure. 

“I think they were a little surprised to see me,” admitted 
Gamaliel. “The house was very dark, and the servant was a 
dickens of a time in coming to the door, and when at last I did 
get in, I couldn’t think of anything to say. We all four sat star¬ 
ing at each other for a while, and then, by waj r of variety, I 
suggested going down to the theatre.” 

“Gamaliel Wetmore, you are certainly taking leave of your 
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“Did they accept?” asked Mr. Scofield, nearly choking with 
suppressed laughter. 

“ Mr. and Mrs. Popkiss did not.” 

“From which we gather that Miss Popkiss did," said Emma re¬ 
signedly, “ and have you seen anything further of the young lady ? ” 

“ Not as much as I would like,” answered Gamaliel cheerfully, 
“but a good average of seven times a week. As I pass the 
house four times daily, it would be hard lines if at least one trip 
did not obtain me a glimpse of her.” 

“ True; there would be no concealing that tall figure and red 
head, if it were anywhere within sight,” observed Emma. “ But 
seriously, Gamaliel, have you seen anything more of her?” 

“ Yes; I secured her an invitation to a drag party given by the 
Osborn Club, and then, realizing that since I was probably the 
only man she knew, she would have a pretty stupid time if I 
wasn’t there to introduce her, I attended as her escort. I am also 
going to dance the cotillon with her tonight. 

“ Did you ever! ” ejaculated Emma, when Gamaliel had taken 
leave of us. “ This plain, spindling Popkiss girl is actually draw¬ 
ing Gamaliel into society without being in it herself! Yes; in 
spite of our derision, she has accomplished what we have essayed 
season after season in vain. Gamaliel has the kindest of hearts, 
even if he is queer, and out of compassion for her loneliness and 
neglect, is doing the very thing he has persistently refused to do 
heretofore. I confess I am delighted; for once accustomed to it 
at all he will take to it naturally, meet attractive girls, and forget 
all about — his wedge.” 

I was not so sure of this — of Gamaliel’s forgetting Miss Pop¬ 
kiss I mean — and as the days wore on I fancied I detected signs 
of a deeper interest, and marvelled that Emma, who was gener¬ 
ally so far-seeing, should be so unconcerned. Therefore, I was 
scarcely surprised when, toward the close of my visit, she came to 
me in great annoyance, declaring she wished she had “ never heard 
the name of Popkiss.” 

Emma was on the point of giving a luncheon for me, and she 
explained that Gamaliel had asked, as a special favor, that Miss 
Popkiss be invited, and that she had weakly acceded, believing 
the girl would send a regret because she had never called. “ But 
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wliat should that great idiot of a brother of mine do,” concluded 
Emma tearfully, “ but explain to her that I had been too busy 
during your visit, but anticipated the pleasure later, and that in 
the meantime I hoped she would waive formality, etc., etc. In 
fact, I had no idea Gamaliel could be so suave! Isn’t it odious ! 
Stiff and ungainly, and silent as she is, she will cast a damper on 
everything! ” 

I tried to be sympathetic, but in the secret depths of my heart I 
felt base satisfaction at the prospect of meeting this much-talked- 
of young lady. When, however, the hour of the luncheon actu¬ 
ally arrived, a curious circumstance had driven Gamaliel’s prot^g^e 
quite out of mind. 

I had an uneasy consciousness that something had occurred to 
perturb our hostess, and as soon as I could manage a word aside 
with her, she whispered, “ Do you see that exquisite creature over 
there by the window — I mean the girl in the soft white mull and 
the big leghorn hat with the pink roses? Well, I have not the 
faintest idea who she is, or why she is here ! ” 

None but the blind could have failed to notice the young woman 
thus indicated, for she was not only charmingly dressed but had a 
beautiful face as well, with a strong, sweet mouth that convinced 
one she was beautiful all the way through. “ Some mistake,” I 
whispered back, “ but I would keep her in ignorance of it, since 
she is evidently a lady. You can introduce me without mention¬ 
ing her name, and being a stranger I can easily make laughing 
reference to the omission, and later pronounce the name in your 
hearing.” 

“ That will help me out beautifully,” was Emma’s hurried re¬ 
ply; “only-don’t waste any time, for if MissPopkiss is not here in 
ten minutes I shan’t wait any longer, and I must know this stran¬ 
ger’s name before going to the table.” 

As I approached the object of our solicitude she rose to greet 
me, saying prettily that she had wanted to speak to me l>ecause 
she understood I came from Washington. 

“ You are fond of Washington? ” I asked. 

“ It is my home,” she answered simply; then added, “ at least I 
call it so; we have lived chiefly in London for the last ten years.” 

And how, in the name of mysteries, did you happen to come 
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here? I wanted to say, but what I did say was, “ Osborn must be 
a curious change from London.” At length I made the plunge, 
and flatly asked her name. 

“My name is Popkiss — Florence Popkiss,” was the reply. 

I turned to our hostess: “ Emma,” I said, with carefully distinct 
utterance, “ Miss Popkiss tells me that she, too, is a native of 
Washington.” Emma fairly gasped. 

“ Impossible ! ” she articulated. 

Before the luncheon was half over I had quite lost my heart to 
Miss Popkiss, and she completed her conquest over the rest of the 
company when, on returning to the drawing-room, she sang us some 
of the freshest, sweetest English ballads we had ever heard. 

Emma and I did nothing but discuss the fair singer the rest of 
the afternoon, and when Mr. Scofield and Gamaliel came home at 
night, we rushed upon the latter with a torrent of questions. 

“ I simply can’t wait another instant to have this mystery ex¬ 
plained ! ” cried Emma, buttonholing her brother. “ Now, Gama¬ 
liel, who was this young woman I entertained at luncheon ? ” 

“ Who* were the young women, I should think you would put it,” 
corrected Gamaliel. 

“ Nonsense, you shall answer me ! I want to know, this instant, 
whether your Miss Popkiss is the loveliest of girls, or the 
plainest ? ” 

“ Bless you, how can I judge when I have seen so few ? ” 

“ Come, Gamaliel,” I put in, “ this is really too bad! Did 
Emma’s invitation miscarry, or did you all along intend to invite 
this pretty Miss Popkiss in place of the tall, red-haired one ? ” 

“Oh, didn’t I explain that that Miss Popkiss is out of town?” 
asked Gamaliel innocently. “She is in Boston studying music, 
and has been for some time, as Emma would be aware if she took 
more interest in her neighbors. Miss Florence Popkiss is a cousin, 
and is visiting her aunt and uncle in their daughter’s absence.” 

We took a deep breath. 

“ And did you understand all this when you called there that 
first night?” ventured Emma. Gamaliel surveyed us blandly. 

“ Oh, no,” he said. “ I simply got tired of waiting for the corner 
drug store to come down Lincoln Avenue, and thought their parlor 
would be a good place to rest.” 


E. Pluribus Unum." 


BV WILLIAM S. WALKLEY. 



■HERE was me bunkie, Dunham, the rookie, an’ 
Gawd only knows why he ever went in. He was 
the littlest, brown-haired, blue-eyed kid you ever 
saw, with laughin’ ways an’ dainty manners ; but 
his place was with his ma, though no man ever 
put up a better scrap, as even Sliver Anderson 
knows. He come to me tent, an’ he says, “ I’m to live here,” 
chuckin’ down his kit. 

Billy McNutt rolls over an’ says, “Hope to die ! What dairy 
Calf air you?” 

“ The cove must of busted his apern string, an’ run for it. 
Where’s your nurse, little ’un?” hollers Sliver Anderson, the 
Swine. 

He just grinned sort of sheepish an’ never said nothin’, goin’ 
red as a artill’ry blankit. I asked him what’s his name, an’ he 
hauls out a little silver mounted bizness an’ pulls out a visitin’ 
card, handin’ it to Billy McNutt. Yoirorter seen us fellers open 
our winders an’ look at it. 

Billy gits up an’ bows an’ scrapes his feet, lookin’ at the ticket. 
Then he says — Billy was a feller what would have shined 
in a thee-ater — he says, sarcastic like an’ grand, “Aw, glad 
to welcome you to the Fift’ Army Corps, Mister E. Pluribus 
Unum, with your name parted in the middle,” handin’ the ticket 
to me. 

The rookie just grinned some more, an’ we all laughed — Billy’s 
such a funny little beast; then he up an’ tells us his name is E. 
Purinton Dunham, an’ that the bell-boy of our hotel — meanin’ 
Billy — wa’n’t no lady. That riled McNutt, an’ he was for 
murder, only I sat on him, he bein’ best controlled by force. 
“Take it cool, William,” says I. 
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“ It bein’ so hot, an' Billy’s bein’ so sweaty from bein’ set on,” 
says Sliver, always thinkiu’ of his thirst, “ ’tis only right an’ 
proper Mister E. Pluribus Unum should be escorted to canteen to 
buy for th’ christ’nin’.” 

“Strong drink is ragin’,” says the child, stringin’ the whole 
gang. 

“ So’s Billy,” says Sliver, “ an’ when the Elephant ” — which 
was me — “ pulls his freight off’n him, ’tis either beer or a gun- 
strap. You has your choist.” 

The kid wa'n’t feazed a minnit, but he says he was willin’ to 
part with the price for a “ little of the sinoows of war.” He could 
simply talk ten-inch words an’ never a recoil. An’ that’s the way 
we first knowed an’ baptized E. Pluribus. 

The cuss growed on us, spite of his milky way; had a knack 
for sogerin’, too, an’ could cook like a Chinaman — guess he done it 
for his ma when she was sick. He was. willin’ an’ handy round 
camp, an’ worked like a nigger, drillin’ an’ guard-mountin’ ontil 
his feet was bleedin’ — but never a yip nor white feather. Dead 
game kid. 

Sliver tried to get next to him, an’ hog him out of his little 
wad, but me an’ Billy said ’twas no go; so the Sliver had to stop 
rearin’ his thirst on salty stuff to spoil with the kid’s money. 

Wall, when we got down to Cuby, the push thought E. Pluri¬ 
bus would drop his tail, an’ be a quitter. Nary a quit. He was 
like a bunch of nails, an’ the terrible heat an’ the mud, an’ the rain 
an’ diggin’ trenches give most of us that Sasparilly feelin’, too ; 
but E. Pluribus was up an’ cornin’ with a boss to let. 

Billy McNutt softened up on the child an’ tried to do some of 
his work, ’cause E. Pluribus was gittin’ thin, though he stayed 
with his feed — when they was any. I heerd Billy argyin’with 
him. 

“ Pluribus,” says Billy, “ gimme your shovel, an’ you rest yourself 
like a nice boy.” 

“ Thanks, Billy,” said the youngster, proud like, “ you ain’t so 
many, an’ this is my detail. Y ou’re just come in, ain’t you ? ” 

Billy laughed sort of soft, an’ said he guessed he could stand it 
better’n Pluribus could. Then he made a pass for the shovel, but 
the kid was quick an’ wouldn’t have it. 
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“Damn it,” says Billy, “you’ll kill yourself in them hellish 
trenches, diggin’ like an Eyetalian in a sewer. Let’s see your 
lunch-hooks.” 

The little bantam’s hands was blistered like he’d been burned 
with a red-hot iron, an’ we never knowed it. 

“ My Gawd,” says Billy, near weepin’. An’ he took the shovel, 
an’ a extry stunt shovellin’ trenches. Billy’s heart’s as big as 
old Shafter, is Billy’s. 

Th’ excitement kept him lively as weevily hardtack. The first 
dead man Pluribus saw, he turned white as a hospital cot an’ 
swallered hard ; but he never let go. He wa’n’t no coffee-cooler, 
you bet. At San Wan he was a wonder. Me an’ Billy was 
prayin’ the kid’d git the fever, an’ be on sick call when the fight 
came off,, but he wa’n’t. Didn’t sort o’ seem right for the cuss to 
be in it, neither. 

We was lyin’ in the long grass, eatin’ of our hearts, waitin’ for 
the word to pay our respecks to the Little King’s sogers, an’ the 
bullets was singin’, singin’, whistlin’ an’ whistlin’ like a hunderd 
fiddles playin’ top notes, in wicked spasms. McNutt was crawlin’ 
in front of Pluribus so’s to be a bullet-proof for him, doin’ it grad¬ 
ual, so the kid wouldn’t git on. Curious how Billy cottoned to 
the lad. Pluribus was on his back, starin’ up into the sky — 
’twas hotter an’ bluer than coolin’ steel — an’ he laughed. 

“ Billy,” says he, “ them bullets sound like a fly under a sheet of 
paper — mad an’ sassy.” 

“ Yep,” says Billy, fingerin’ his cut-off, “ an’ they stings wusser’n 
a hornet; the fellers are dyin’ too; potted like woodchucks.” 

“ Shut up,” says the kid, thinkin’. “ The band or them buz¬ 
zards’ll take care of ’em. You tend to your knittin’.” 

He was a keener for fair, Pluribus, an’ Billy grinned at the sass 
of the rookie — under fire, too. 

Mebbe it’s funny, but I don’t remember much about the fightin’ 
after we got to work. ’Tain’t right to keep men under a nasty 
fire, an’ sharpshooters a-baggin’ everything blue in sight, without 
showin’ what the range practice has done for them. Men what 
lose their mess waitin’ on their stummicks are wasted, sort of 
wasted, anyhow; they don’t get a chanst to die with their blood 
up, when they don’t care if they does die — kind of locoed ; only 
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they never fergits where the flag is. Bein’ killed while you’re 
reservin’ fire for half a day is bad for the nerves. 

But finally they give us a go. ’Twas a tidy sprint while it 
lasted, Billy an’ Pluribus dost together, pumpin’ lead at a sun¬ 
burnt mud wall. There wa’n’t much yellin’ till we were at the 
top, an’ the yaller rag was yanked down an’ Glory was floatin’ 
over free Cuby. We yelled then. Yes, an’ damn if the bumin’ 
tears could help cornin’, just for joy at seein’ it there, an’ bein’ alive 
to see it. That’s what. 

There was some as got their everlastin’ discharge — honorable; 
some got a big go at servin’ their country in hospitals gittin’ well; 
some made crutches out o’ crooked sticks, an’ stayed away from 
the Sawbones to fight for grub; an’ there wa’n’t no sorrer when 
the bloody Hidagoes hung out a shirt on their back porch, an’ quit 
the game. 

Now, in course of knockin’ round barracks for twenty year, in 
one regiment an’ another, I’ve seen some curious things. Chasin’ 
Indian devils over alkali plains an’ in the Bad Lands, roundin’ up 
damn fool strikers in Chicago, an’ makin’ little maps of Alasky, 
puts a man on sentry-go over more’n a ten-acre lot, an’ inter- 
juces curious folks; but Pluribus beat the hull outfit to a stand¬ 
still. 

After Pecos Bill Shafter took a pasear down to the village, an’ 
raised our flag over the palace, there wa’n’t nothin’ to do but swap 
baccy, an’ git the fever, which last me an’ Billy did; not bad, but 
we didn’t notice things for a day or two. Then we saw Pluribus 
was goin’. The hustle an’ rush an’ excitement had kept him up, 
an’ he sort of forgot he had a home an’ a mother, but it took him 
sudden, an’ that kid was dyin’ because he couldn’t git up an’ dust 
for his ma. Homesick ! Dyin’ for his mother jest as certain as if 
he was mortal wounded. 

“ If Pluribus would only cry,” says Billy, bein’ a great lad for 
the wimmin, “ it’d bring him right, wimmin does ; but he sets 
there with his eyes big an’ shiny — like Micky Hogan’s woman 
when they told her he had cashed in. Gawd, it’s wicked.” 

“ Billy,” says I, “ the kid’ll never see his home again, if he 
don’t git there quick.” 

“ Wot yer givin’ me?” says he. 
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“ ’Struth,” says I. 

“ Dyin’ ? ” says McNutt, scared an’ whisp’rin’ like folks does in 
a room with a corpse. 

“Yep; sure thing. He’s just a-fadin’ out like snow before a 
Montana chinook.” 

“ By damn,” says Billy. Then he throwed a sudden chill, an’ 
turned his face to the tent wall, but I never seen him shake none. 

The Q. M. department started us back to the States on a through 
packet from hell, an’ the Old Boy hisself was at the helium. 

Down in the stiflin’ hold they put us; with a few lights, dim 
an’ faint in the fog of fever breath. Bunks in tiers, with the 
grinnin’ ghost of what had been a soger in every one. It was a 
whole graveyard, stirrin’ at the last reveille. On deck it was as 
bad, or worse. How could fellers sleep with empty bellies an’ 
their blood on fire, an’ listenin’ to men in the hospital shriekin’ an’ 
dyin’ — every one in his own horrible way ? No two men ever die 
alike. Some just quit breathin’; some prayed; some cursed; some 
just babbled with their folks, laughin’an’ talkin’, pattin’ hands an’ 
sayin’ baby talk. Crazy ! We was all kind of off’n our nuts. A 
sleep was nothin’ but a wideawake, knowin’ horror that the tremens 
couldn’t touch — an’ more. That ship was a floatin’, Gawdforsaken 
insane asylum. Good Gawd! Nights an’ days, days an’ nights it 
comes back to me, an’ when it’s my time to go over the Big Divide, 
it’ll be with the shriekin’, damnin’, ravin’, cursin’ an’ cryin’ of a 
thousand devils, with yaller skins an’ coals of fire for eyes — 
a thousand skeletons with rawhide faces, grinnin’, grinnin’ out 
of lips blue as grapes, an’ with claws like birds of prey. 

Me an' Billy crawled up an’ sat by Pluribus in the hospital, 
never sayin’ a word. The kid never knowed us, an’ never wanted 
nothin’. His mind was a blank to his surroundin’s, an’ he didn't 
seem to suffer much. Just was dopey; smilin’ to hisself, an’ 
talkin’ to his ma in a quiet, happy way that made me an’ Billy 
creepy, knowin’ it wa’n’t real. I pitied Billy while we was 
waitin’. Poor little Pluribus had the easiest detail, after all. 

One day the kid went out—surrendered unconditional. They 
stopped the ship, an’ it was whist as the House of Death, with the 
engines still. Billy had a small silk flag that some girl had given 
him at a station — always tradin’ buttons with the wimmin was 
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Billy — an’ he sewed it over the kid’s chest. The Chaplain said a 
prayer, I guess, but I never heard it, an’ there was a splash down 
below in the cool blue water. Then they started the engines 
again. 

Me an’ Billy never spoke ; we couldn’t for a long time. Just 
standin’ lookin’ back over that trail of white foam in the blue 
water; that trail marked every mile with a dead, starin’ sentry in 
blue. And it stretches from Santiago, round Cape Maysi, up 
through the Bahamy channel, past Hatteras, right up the coast to 
Montauk here — a thin blue line of tearin’ fine men. 

But me an’ Billy are thinkin’ most of a little cuss with a flag 
over his breast, down yonder in the sea. 


A Gentleman of a Very Old School.* 


BY THOMAS BROCKKTT. 



NIT A was ready to begin her daily task of grind¬ 
ing corn between two stones, in the good old- 
fashioned way that had been in vogue among the 
women of her country for unnumbered centuries. 
She had been uncommonly successful in trim¬ 
ming the arbor that morning, and it seemed to 
her while doing it that the flowers had never been quite so lovely, 
the leaves so green or the songs of the birds so melodious. 

She felt that something was about to happen. The feeling con¬ 
tinued even while she was scrubbing the stone steps leading up 
into the hut. Whatever that something was to be, it would prove 
pleasant and it would happen that very day. Well, she would go 
into the hut and commence her grinding. 

But she paused in the doorway to take another look at the arbor 
a few hundred feet away. How beautiful it was! How clean and 
nice the doorsteps were ! Yes, something surely was about to hap¬ 
pen ! The hut was large and substantial, but still only a hut. It 
had been built upon the slope of a hillside facing the east, and it 
stood upon a rock that, apparently, had been quarried away to 
make a place for it. The rock was the floor of the hut and the 
rear wall as well, and towered above it for a hundred feet or so. 
There was but one window, and near it was Tio Josd’s loom, where 
the good old man sat every day and plied his endless weaving, 
weaving upon a web begun by one of his ancestors many genera¬ 
tions ago, and carried forward by the labor of the oldest male of 
the family in every generation since, and to be finished — Ah, who 
could tell? Tio Jos£ was well stricken in years, and there was 
none to succeed him. 

Meanwhile, Anita was standing in the doorway, looking down 
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the hillside and feeling still that joyful prescience. She really 
ought to be grinding corn, but — 

What was it? Could she believe her own eyes? Yes, there 
certainly was a traveller, slowly coming up the narrow pathway. 
What if it were he — the long-awaited ? Ah! if it might only 
prove so. And now he is at the arbor. Can it be that he will 
enter? Yes, yes, he does, and stretching himself at ease upon the 
stone seat, removes his hat and fans hi nisei f. 

Anita stands gazing at the arbor and its occupant in a sort of 
ecstasy. Surely, it is he! Even the flowers and the birds have 
recognized him and bidden him welcome. Well, the grinding of 
the corn will have to be deferred. 

Going in to the old uncle at his loom, the young girl put her 
hand upon his arm and said, “He has come, Tio Josd, he has 
come! ” 

But Jos6 was carefully selecting a thread of the proper color for 
his weaving, and merely said “ Ah! ” until he had found it. Then 
he asked: 

“ And who has come, Anita mia? ” 

“ He whose pathway is across the Vermilion Sea. He whose 
staff is long and bent! He who hath a cross upon his satchel 
woven! He for whose coming our fathers watched and waited, 
and we ourselves have hoped. He has come, Tio Jos6, he has 
come! ” 

Josh’s indifference vanished instantly. 

“And thou hast seen him, little niece? Where is he now?” 

“ He resteth himself in the arbor after his journey.” 

“Then haste thee, Anita! We must wait upon him there with 
gourd-shell full of the sap of the maguey plant to cool his thirst. 
And see that thou hast the meal for pancakes ready.” 

And the young woman and the old man began to bustle about 
in most unwonted haste. 

Meanwhile Ernest Dayton, an alumnus of Harvard, was resting 
in the arbor’s shade. He almost regretted that he had under¬ 
taken this tour of Mexico on foot. And truly, it is hard work, 
this climbing of steep hills in hot weather, especially if the 
hills happen, as in this case, to be in the “ hot lands.” He could 
see the hut above him, and thought it probable that it would afford 
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him refreshment and lodging. But the shade of the arbor, the 
fragrance of the flowers and the music of the birds were delicious 

— he would be in no hurry to enter a stuffy hut. So he stretched 
himself out upon the seat and presently fell asleep. 

For two years after his graduation Dayton had lingered in the 
lap of his Alma Mater, deeply interested in the study of compara¬ 
tive philology, with but one object in view. The language spoken 
upon the shores of the Bay of Biscay, known as the Basque* is said 
to stand solitary among the languages of the world, having no dis¬ 
coverable relationship to any of them. He was determined to find 
somewhere, if possible, a tongue or a dialect, ancient or modern, 
that could be classed as of the same family as the Basque. To 
that end he devoted his life and energies for two tireless years in 
the college library, and one day he made a startling discovery. He 
found two little words — one Basque, the other Aztec — pro¬ 
nounced almost alike and meaning precisely the same thing. Each 
was a word of two syllables, and each contained the same letters 

— with the exception of two letters. Now, the substitution of any 
two consonants for any other two consonants is the very simplest 
problem ever encountered by a comparative philologist. Has not 
a French wit defined Comparative Philology as the science which 
“ Takes not the consonants into account and ignores the vowels ” ? 
Was it not possible that the long lost brother, or perhaps cousin, 
of the Basque could be found in the Aztec ? 

This question opened up such an interesting and important field 
of enquiry that Dayton determined to occupy it himself, and pro¬ 
vided with letters to the dons of the Museo Nacion&l, departed 
forthwith for the City of Mexico. There he was cordially received, 
and there he spent two more absorbing years among a magnificent 
collection of relics, studying them to such good effect that he 
gained a speaking acquaintance with some of the ancient languages 
still spoken in Mexico. 

But by this time his enthusiasm for the Basque had so dimin¬ 
ished and his interest in the Aztec so increased, that he determined 
to make a pedestrian tour of the country. Equipping himself as 
lightly as possible, he took a staff that happened to be crooked, 
put a few things into a satchel that happened to have a cross upon 
it, and started upon his travels. 
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And so this hot day in 1898 found him asleep in a wayside ar¬ 
bor long years ago constructed by the pious worshippers of Quet- 
zalcoatl for the rest and recreation of their god in his journeying 
over from the Vermilion Sea to the Sea of Blue. He had slept 
perhaps half an hour, when he was awakened by something sniffing 
and whining about him. A plaintive and curious whine it was, 
and Ernest, before he opened his eyes, knew that it came from one 
of those strange, hairless dogs so much petted by everybody in 
Mexico. Raising himself on his elbow, he patted the dog, and 
looked vaguely beyond him for an owner. 

What he saw brought him suddenly to an erect position, and in¬ 
voluntarily he rubbed his eyes. Coming toward him down the 
hill approached two figures in such extraordinary attire that, but 
for his fresh knowledge of the picture-writing of the ancient 
Aztecs, he must have doubted the evidence of his senses. There 
could be no mistaking the beautiful divinity in advance — it was 
Chimalma herself, mother of the Evening and the Morning Star, 
Quetzalcoatl, god of the Aztecs, dressed in every particular ex¬ 
actly as she was on ( that memorable day, so many thousands of 
years ago, when the wonderful piece of Winged Onyx fell at her 
feet! She was hastening forward, carefully balancing in her hand 
a gourd shell. Ernest hoped it would prove to be full of refresh¬ 
ing maguey beer and that he would not awaken till he had par¬ 
taken of it. Behind Chimalma came, with slow and solemn steps, 
a veritable priest of Quetzalcoatl, bedecked with all the fantastic 
adornments with which the picture-writers were wont to represent 
their favorite god, the planet known to us as Venus. Slowly and 
deliberately he came, “ walking like a god,” as became a priest ap¬ 
proaching his shrine, and gravely swinging a censer smoking with 
incense. 

The traveller now arose to his feet and stood, leaning upon his 
staff, awaiting them. Anita approached and, kneeling, offered him 
the gourd — really full of beer — while Tio Jos6 stopped, swung 
the censer, and chanted the prayer: “ While the little birds are 
filling the fragrant groves with joyous melody, may the hearts 
of thy humble servants be filled with thanksgiving for thy 
return.” 

Dayton recognized the prayer at once — he had but recently 
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come aeross it — and while he was listening to it the significance 
of the whole performance slowly dawned upon him. These pious 
people had mistaken him, a modern Connecticut Yankee, for the 
ancient Mexican god, returned from his wanderings! What should 
he do about it ? 

He thought it over as he sipped the maguey beverage. These 
simple folk were gravely in error, no doubt, but it would be cruelty 
to undeceive them too suddenly. The r61e of Quetzalcoatl seemed 
to be thrust upon him, for the time at least, and he would essay to 
play it. Who could tell what rare opportunities for obtaining the 
knowledge he wits seeking might thus be gained ? 

“ I am come to receive an accounting from my servants,” said he, 
solemnly, in the language just used by Tio Jose in his chanted 
prayer. “ Is it ready for the rendering ? ” 

“ If my Lord will deign to enter his servants’ dwelling place, 
he shall see how the service hath been performed,” said Tio Jos£, 
beginning to retrace his steps, and going up the hill backward, 
keeping his face toward Dayton and swinging the censer before 
him. It was a laborious task for the old man, and the god pro tem, 
taking pity upon his priest, turned him about, and extending a 
hand, to each of the couple, led them to the hut and entered with 
them. 

“ If now my Lord will be pleased to rest upon this seat for a 
while, his servant will soon complete the record,” said Tio Jose, 
and going to the loom he proceeded to weave with great rapidity. 
Fortunately, Dayton was familiar enough with the ancient picto- 
graphic art to understand what was being added to this wonderful 
web. In a surprisingly short time there appeared a picture of the 
flowery arbor, with the sleeping traveller, the hairless dog, Anita, 
Tio Jos<?, the path up the hill, and lastly the hut, with Dayton in 
the doorway —all fairly recognizable. In the right hand margin 
was the date of the year, and on the left the month and day, 
recorded in ancient Aztec fashion. 

Tio Jos6, bowing to the ground before him, announced, “ My 
Lord, it is finished. Thy servant is ready for the accounting. 
From the unhappy day of thy departure to this of thy return, 
behold the record is woven here. Will my Lord be pleased to 
inspect it now ? ” 
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“ Nay, faithful and diligent servant, that shall wait uutil to¬ 
morrow. This day shall be devoted to rest.” 

“ Be it so, my Lord! Wilt thou be pleased to enter thy temple ? 
’Tis cooler than the hut.” And going to the rear, he pulled a 
bolt. The solid rock thereupon began slowly and ponderously to 
turn upon a pivot, disclosing an immense temple, quarried in the 
solid rock and filled with eveiy imaginable relic of the ancient 
Aztec race. 

“ Behold, ’tis here, my Lord! Thy servants, my fathers, and 
myself have kept it as best we could, and now I am ready to 
return it unto thee. My Lord knoweth that his servant’s days 
draw near to their end. For many yeare has it been foretold that 
the last of thy servant’s race should live to see his Lord’s return, 
render an account of his stewardship — and die. My Lord, thy 
servant is the last of his race, and thou hast returned. To-morrow 
shall the accounting be.” 

With that last sentence Dayton put aside the faintest remaining 
scruple against accepting the godship thus almost forced upon him. 
The accounting certainly should begin to-morrow — but it should 
be proceeded with at leisure, with truly godlike deliberation. 
With such a collection of old Mexican documents —some picture- 
written, some graven on stone — and for an interpreter a servant 
to whom it was all easy reading, what a fund of knowledge he 
would be able to open up to the world ! He would write a book 
that should make him famous, and if Tio Josh’s life must end with 
the accounting, “ his Lord ” would see to it that his demise should 
not be hurried. 

But the next morning proved that Tio Jos4 was gifted with a 
force of gentle insistence that not even the god Quetzaleoatl was 
able to overcome. While the divinity yet slumbered, Tio Jos<5 
had woven into his web that on that day was the account!. ' begun 
and rendered, and surely the record must not be falsified. 

“And my Lord well knoweth that his servant’s time is short, 
and that his strength is scanty. And lo! there are many things 
to be shown to my Lord, and much to be explained. My Lord 
will be pleased to enter upon the business now ? ” 

And Ernest felt obliged to consent. 

“ This web,” said Tio Jos4, indicating the one then on the loom, 
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was begun by thy servant’s great-grandfather on the day of the 
last Grand Tying of the Veal's. That was ninety-eight years ago. 
The first of its inscriptions is tliat new sacred fire had just then 
been kindled. There is little of importance in its record. Our 
father, the sun, and the stars have followed their accustomed 
courses. We have tied our years at the proper time. Nothing 
unusual has happened until yesterday, when thy servant recorded 
my Lord’s return to his ancient temple — in ruins now and deso¬ 
late. But within the temple are records which to read will fill 
my Lord with grief — yet must he read them, that he may know 
of the ills that have overwhelmed his people.” 

Causing the rock again to swing open, Tio Jose stepped aside 
for Dayton to enter, and then followed him into a vault-like 
structure within the temple; well filled with woven rolls. 

“ These,” he said, “ as my Lord knoweth, contain each the his¬ 
tory of one Grand Tying of Years (equal to one hundred and four 
years each). My Lord may well pass them all save two. In this 
one is recorded the date on which began his mournful wanderings 
from the land that loved and worshipped him. Here may he read 
how sad were the people’s hearts at parting from him, and here the 
prophecy, now happily fulfilled, that he should one day return 
from the East, and fill the land with joy at his presence. 

“ This next roll may pass — it is full of sorrowful forebodings and 
evil happenings — but it tells the story of a continuous gala day 
in comparison with this one, which we will unroll to the very end. 
The era which it chronicles began with turmoil, distrust and 
treason to the gods, spreading from the gates of Tenochtitlan to 
the uttermost confines of the Empire. With an Emperor at the 
capital who heeded not the stare, vicious governors in the provinces 
and famine everywhere, thy people were reduced to despair, when 
suddenly it was told that from over the eastern seas, in strange 
vessels, with many followers, my Lord had come to the rescue. 
Joy was in every face and gladness in every heart. 

“But life hath no such woe as that when hope like this is 
turned to disappointment. Instead of my Lord, a stranger came, 
with strange beasts and dress and language. He came to the city 
which Tenoch founded, not to relieve, but to enslave; not to up¬ 
hold, but to cast down. He came to tell them that their religion 
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was false, their fathers liars, their gods but devils. How valiantly 
and fruitlessly thy people fought, and how they were overcome, 
all tliis and more is woven here. 

“ My Lord can see that his servants have been writing in stone 
upon those walls, also, events as they occurred for almost nineteen 
thousand years. And yet the world from which the stranger 
came was less than six thousand years ago created, and the count¬ 
ing is his own! 

“ Under penalty of death by fire thy people were compelled to 
embrace the stranger’s religion, and thy temples were deserted, 
but thy servants, my fathers, pretending to be peasants of the 
lowest order, instead of a noble hierarchy and priests of Thee, 
lived on here in pious fear. Their hut was made to conceal the 
portal of the temple all these years. In these niches they sleep, and 
I pray my Lord to see to it that in the coming time his servant be 
placed beside them in the place prepared. 

“And here is thine altar, where the sacred fire has always been 
kept burning, save only when it has been extinguished lawfully 
on the last day of the year “ Ce Tochtli,” to be rekindled on the 
first morning of “ Oine Acatt.” Will my Lord assist his servant 
to ascend the steps once more ? ” 

And leaning upon the student’s arm, the Aztec priest was 
presently standing upon the tall altar’s topmost step, his gentle 
face beaming with joy. 

“Thy servant is happier than his fathers ever were. They 
hoped for the day of their Lord’s return — I have lived to see it. 
But, O my Lord, thy servant is weak, and fain would rest him 
here! ” and he seated himself upon the stone of sacrifice. “ Thy 
servant is faint. It hath been foretold that he should die upon 
thy altar and at thy feet. All tilings within this temple are my 
Lord’s. I pray him here to abide with my faithful niece. She 
hath strength to serve her Lord, and knowledge deep for one of 
her years to explain all hidden meanings here. And now thy ser¬ 
vant is weak and becoming blind, my Lord.” 

Ernest caught him in his arms and pillowed the dying head 
upon his shoulder, and when Anita came running at his involun¬ 
tary call in Spanish, they laid the lifeless form upon the sacrificial 
stone dressed in the priestly robes. 
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After three days, embalmed according to the manner of his race, 
Tio Jos6 was laid in the niche beside his fathers. His effigy, long 
since made ready against this day, was imbedded in the wall, the 
opening securely closed and cemented, and Dayton chiselled the 
date upon the rock in ancient Aztec characters. 

Not long afterward, before the tall altar of the temple, Ernest 
and Anita plighted vows which the padre of the nearest village 
confirmed for a consideration, notwithstanding the heresy of the 
groom, and the young couple still live in the hut that hides the 
temple. The clatter of the loom has ceased forever. It may he 
that Ernest is invested with less of divinity in the eyes of his 
sole worshipper than on the day she first beheld him, but her love 
has grown rather than diminished. He is doubly happy, for the 
book on which he is working will some day convince the world 
that searching for the cradle of the human race in the Orient is 
but delving among the mushrooms of yesterday. 



A Charcoal Sketch.* 


BY JULIA SCHAYER. 

was sitting on the curb-stone of a deserted street 
is the coldest night of the season was coming on, 
a very small, very ragged and very black little 
boy, and he was crying with strangling sobs and 
>ughs into his jacket sleeve. 

Around the corner presently swaggered three 
bigger boys, of varying degrees of color and raggedness. 

The boy on the curb instantly dropped his arm from his face 
and assumed a stolid stare. But they had already seen him, and 
stopped with one accord. 

“ Hey ! ” cried the biggest of the three mockingly. “ Whose 
kid is dis ? ” 

The boy addressed appeared not to hear. The speaker came 
towards him, ostentatiously doubling his fists. 

“ Say,” he repeated, “ whose kid is you ? ” 

The child looked around. His eyes were red, there were streaks 
oh his rusty black face where the salt tears had dried, but he, too, 
doubled his fists, sniffing defiantly. 

“ I’s ma own se'f’s little boy ! ” lie shouted in a surprisingly big 
voice. “ Dat’s whose little boy I is ! ” 

“Yer lies!” retorted the other boy tauntingly. “ You’s Big 
Ann’s kid. De cops has got her, an’ you’s cryin’! Hey, fel¬ 
lers ! Watch de kid a-cryin’! ” 

The other boys promptly jeered, as was expected of them. 

“ Cryin’ nothin ’! ” the victim shouted, getting to his feet. 
“ Yer lies yerse’f! ” 

More jeers. 

Then one of the boys made a remark concerning the small chap’s 
mother. It was essentially true, but, all the same, the boy made a 
dash at the speaker, planted a kinky head in the pit of his stomach 
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and sent him sprawling. In a moment he was on his feet, and the 
fight began. 

The other two boys drew back, with anticipative grins. The 
boy attacked was a third taller, but what his assailant lacked in 
size he made up in fire and fury. And his was a just cause. 

The bigger boy, grinning derisively, kept on the defensive, occa¬ 
sionally flooring*his puny antagonist, by way of showing what he 
could do if he wanted to. The little fellow panted badly, but 
showed no intention of giving in. The thing was fast becoming 
monotonous, and no doubt the bigger boy would have settled mat¬ 
ters very soon. 

Just then around the comer swaggered a still bigger boy. At 
his appearance hostilities were suspended. The newcomer was a 
truly striking object — big, black and burly, with the face of a 
cunning, good-natured brute. He wore a red sweater with a con¬ 
spicuous striped collar, and a pair of golf trousers much too large 
for him. A sort of dirty bag over one ear suggested a cap of some 
kind, and green golf stockings and russet shoes—odd ones — 
clothed his lower extremities. 

This boy, his hands rammed deep in his pockets, his enormous 
lips puckered into an introspective whistle, stopped short, taking 
in the situation at a glance. 

* Then, his eyes fixed on the bigger of the combatants, he slowly 
drew his hands from his pockets and with an engaging smile began 
turning back the sleeves of the sweater from a pair of redoubtable 
black fists. 

A thrill ran through the spectators. 

“ It’s Babe Hoxey,” one said in awe-stricken tones. “ He kin 
lam’ de stuffin’ out o’ yer while yer waits. Piper’s got a job on 
han’ suah! ” 

But Piper did not wait. In an amazingly short time he and his 
friends got themselves out of sight. Only the small boy remained, 
panting and coughing, very much the worse for his righteous bat¬ 
tle. His jacket was torn up the back and his thin legs showed 
through the rents in his trousers like two black snakes. The Babe 
looked down upon him as from superior heights. 

“ What you fightiu' about ? ” he demanded. 

“ Nothin' ! ” 
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“ Say, don’t yer try ter monkey wid me,” said the Babe, with a 
fell look. “I say, what yer fightiu’ about?” 

The little boy squirmed, but another look settled him. 

“ He say I cryin’.” 

“ So you was cryin’,” said the Babe. “ What else ? ” 

“ He — he done say some-p’n ’bout ma ole lady,” answered the 
boy, sulkily. 

“ An’ you was tryin’ ter lick him fur it ? Dat’s right, only yer 
didn’t git on to it in de right way, son. When you’s fightin’ a 
boy bigger’n you is, de onliest way is ter soak him in de sof part 
o’ de stummick. See ! ” 

“ I done butted him dah, fus’ t’ing! ” eagerly put in the boy. 
“ I done laid him out flat. Dat’s right! Alter dat I couldn’t 
reach him ; he arms too long.” 

The Babe smiled approvingly. 

“ You’s de right kin’ of a kid, you is. Some day I’ll give yer a 
p’int or two dat’ll he’p ye along fine.” 

A keen blast swept down the street. It had grown much 
darker. The little boy shivered. 

“ Say, time kids was in bed,” said the champion. “ You go 
home.” 

The little fellow said nothing. His eyes roamed drearily up 
and down the street. * 

“ Where you-all live ? ” asked Hoxey. 

Again there was no response. The people in whose house 
Sammy had lodged had driven him into the street that morning 
when the officers had taken away his mother — in street parlance 
his “olelady”—screaming and resisting. But even Goat Alley 
has its social code, and Sammy was loth to own himself homeless. 
The Babe eyed him askance a moment. Then, “ You come along 
o’ me,” he said carelessly. 

He started off and the child followed, rocking on his bowed legs, 
coughing dismally. Once Hoxey stopped to light a cigarette, and 
offered Sammy one, which he declined. 

“ Makes ma cough a heap wusser,” he explained, and for several 
blocks the boys went on in silence. 

Midway of Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets, on Pennsylvania 
Avenue, there is a narrow passage, known to the homeless wretches 
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of the national capital as Heat Alley. Tall buildings shelter it on 
three sides from the winter winds, and this place of refuge is 
further tempered to the shorn lambs who frequent it by the 
warmth oozing from the basement of a famous old hotel-whose 
barred windows give upon the alley. These windows are often 
open, allowing the escape of superfluous heat together with culi¬ 
nary odors, delicious and tantalizing, if not nourishing. 

On a cpld night, Heat Alley, compared with the streets, is lux¬ 
ury. Many a shelterless being finds his way there, preferring it 
from pride and perhaps from still stronger personal reasons, to the 
station or lodging-house. The police of the city know of, and 
wink at, the practice, seldom entering the alley unless to look for 
some one who is particularly “ wanted.” 

Into Heat Alley, as yet tenantless owing to the early hour, Babe 
Hoxey led the way, going on nearly to the end. 

“ Here yer is,” he said at last, “ Dis yere is my private apart¬ 
ment at Willard’s, see ? And I’m goin’ to let yer okkypy it to¬ 
night. Jes’ lay yerself up agin’ dat pipe stickin’ out dah, son. 
Dat’s right. Now, ain’t dat a daisy. Smell de roas’ turkej’ ? 
Hot stuff, hey ? ” 

“ You bet!” said Sammy gratefully, hugging the wall. 

“Say, you lay low. I’ll be back arter a while wid de chamber¬ 
maid to make de bed,” said the Babe, grinning. “ So ’long, son! ” 

In half an hour he reappeared as he had promised, a bundle of 
discarded newspapers under one arm, and in his hand a paper con¬ 
taining six currant buns and a bottle of beer, which he proceeded 
to share with Sammy. Then, spreading a number of papers on the 
paving stones, he bade the boy turn in, and covered him with the 
remainder, tucking them in deftly, and far more tenderly than 
Sammy’s mother had ever performed that office, certainly since his 
infancy. 

“ Dar you is I ” said Hoxey finally. “ Snug as a bug in a rug. 
Now you go to sleep. I’ll see yer later. So ’long, son.” 

Again he disappeared, and soon the child of the street slept 
soundly on his couch of stones. 

All night the stare marched in glittering procession across the 
blue highway visible to the lodgers in Heat Alley. They were 
not many, for only the hardest pressed sought its hospitality on 
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such a night, but, as the hours passed, a few cowering forms 
slunk in and drew themselves into shivering heaps against the 
wall, collars pulled up, hats pulled down, silent and still, sleeping, 
and dreaming God knows what dreams of wasted lives and blasted 
hopes. 

All night the little black waif slept soundly under his paper 
blankets, waking at daylight, stiff and sore, coughing frightfully 
and very hungry. The other lodge is had vanished. Hoxey had 
not returned, and after hanging about the mouth of the alley for 
some time the boy wandered off to earn a nickel or two at the 
market-house to appease the gnawing of the wolf encased in his 
almost fleshless little skeleton* 

Thus began a month of precarious and exciting existence. 
Hunting food all day, sleeping mostly in what the Babe had 
called his private room at Willard’s, though now and then driven 
by snow and rain to accept the municipal hospitality so scorned at 
other times. 

Sometimes Hoxey would turn up and share the paper blankets 
with his prot£g<i, and again Sammy would not see him for days at 
a time, but the code of- the street forbade questions. 

When one day the Babe reappeared, his sombre visage curiously 
intersected with strips of plaster, a gory tale of battle and victory 
on his tongue, Sammy’s admiration for his champion rose to the 
point of reverence. 

When he got big he meant to be just like him, and he fingered 
wistfully the leather strap buckled about his puny waist, which, as 
every one knows, is a sure means pf making the wearer mighty in 
battle — that is, every one in Sammy’s world knows it. 

Besides, there was a feeling akin to affection in the forlorn, 
childish heart for the young bully who had defended and pro¬ 
tected him. He longed to help him fight his battles, and when¬ 
ever he earned as much as a dime, half of it was hoarded up for 
Hoxey. 

But at the end of a month Sammy’s “ ole lady,” having served 
her time, was at liberty to resume her career, and claim her mater¬ 
nal prerogatives, which she promptly did. As these consisted 
chiefly in seizing upon Sammy’s earnings and cuifing him when 
they fell below a certain standard, it cannot be said that the boy’s 
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condition was much improved, but at least he slept under a roof 
and in something resembling a bed, and, after all, his mother had 
her softer moods; so the puny boy felt vaguely that even such a 
mother was better than no mother at all. 

Another month passed. Then a crime of unusual atrocity sent 
a shudder through every class of society. The perpetrator — a 
noted black tough — had escaped arrest and vanished. A reward 
of two hundred and fifty dollars was offered for his capture, the 
question of his whereabouts was the topic of discussion in all cir¬ 
cles, and scarcely a day elapsed without a new “ theory ” or “ clew.” 
So some weeks passed. On a gusty March evening Babe Hoxey 
was holding forth on the subject to an audience of young toughs 
on a street corner, when he saw a familiar figure hovering on the 
edge of the crowd. It was Sammy, wan and wasted, and evidently 
laboring under great excitement. As Hoxey’s eyes met his the 
boy nodded, beckoned, and darted into a near-by alley, whither 
Hoxey, getting rid of his gang, quickly followed. 

Sammy was waiting for him in the seclusion afforded by an ash- 
barrel. Light from a window showed the boy’s eyes rolling wildly, 
his frail figure quivering with agitation. 

“ Say, Babe,” he began in a raucous whisper, “ does yer want ter 
git de ’ward dey offer fur de ’rest o’ Pete White? ” 

“ Aw, what yer givin’ us ! ” exclaimed Hoxey, roughly shaking 
off the hand that clutched his arm. 

“ Hush, man ! ” warned the boy. “ Fur Gawd’s sake don’ hol¬ 
ler like dat. I tell yer I’m givin’ it to yer straight. Does yer 
want that two-fifty or not ? ” 

Hoxey’s eyes bulged with eagerness, but a derisive smile parted 
his thick lips. The boy drew him down closer. 

“ You kin git dat money all right, Babe, fur 1 know whar Pete 
White is layin' low ! ” 

He stopped, choked by a cough that threatened to tear his little 
body asunder. Hoxey watched him impatiently, yet with a sort 
of pity on his brutish face, until it was over. 

“ Now den,” he said, “ if yer kin talk, say dat ag’in. How 
come you know whar Pete White is ? Say.” 

“ Ma Gawd, Babe,” gasped the boy, “ he’s stayin’ wif ma 
mudder, now, dis minute ! Day’s settin’in de kitchen eatin’ an’ 
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drinkin’. Trufe, Babe! ” he protested, as Iloxey exclaimed in¬ 
credulously. “ He’s ben dah mos’ a week. He’s lived wif us 
befo’. Many’s de time he beat me fur nothin’, an’ he’s beat de 
ole lady, too, many’s de time.” ' 

‘ Den why don’t she git de cops on to him, say?” queried 
Hoxey, suspiciously. 

“ She’s sheered o’ him, dat’s why ! ” whispered the boy, fear¬ 
fully. “ He ’lows he’d kill her an’ me too ’fore he would let 
hisself be took, an’ he would, too. He’s a dang’ous man, he is, 
an’ he orter be locked up. See, Babe, you’se been good to me 
when ma mudder was sent down, an’ I wants on’y you to git de 
money. ’Deed, Babe, it’s Gawd’s own trufe I’s tellin’ yer,” he 
insisted solemnly. “ I’s done had pneumony, an’ dey t’inks I’s 
in baid up-stairs. I got out de winder an’ dumb down de vines, 
to fin’ yer an’ put yer on to it. See ? ” 

“Wall, Lawd!” said Hoxey; “ ef you aint de blamdest little 
nigger—! Say, s’pose dey miss yer ? ” 

“ Dey aint goin’ miss me,” answered the boy stolidly. “ Dey’s 
too busy eatin’ an’ ca’in’ on. ’Sides, I’s goin’ back now. Say, 
Babe, you’ll do it?” 

Hoxey stood silent a moment, then with a big oath, broke out 
warmly: 

“ You’se de gamest kid in dis ole town, Sammy; you is for 
suah. If I gits de money you gits half ! Dat’s right! You gits 
half!” 

“Who? Me?” said the boy with an attempt at a smile. 
“What I do wif all dat money? ’Sides, dey ’spishun me right 
away. No indeedy, de plunks are you’s. An’ say, Babe, you 
letter go to work now, fo’ any body else ketch on.” 

“ Say,” said Hoxey, after a moment, “ you know dey’ll suah nab 
yer mammy too ? ” 

“ Dey can’t do nothin’ to her, cos’ she kin prove he t’reatened 
her life, see ? ” 

After a moment’s further conference, Sammy scurried away to 
the purlieus of South Washington, while Hoxey, big with impor¬ 
tance, made his first voluntary trip to a police station. 

An hour later the house where the hunted murderer was said 
to be secreted was noiselessly surrounded by a strong posse of 
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picked men. It was a squalid box, standing by itself in a waste 
of ashes and rubbish. Two men were stationed on each side, two 
at the rear, and two in front, each with a revolver in hand. At 
first glance the house seemed dark and silent, but close inspection 
revealed a gleam of light between board shutters, and the clinking 
of dishes and subdued voices were plainly audible. The men 
drew closer. One knocked on the door. The light vanished, 
stealthy movements were heard — then all was still. 

Another knock. A front window was opened, and a head 
enveloped in white cotton was cautiously projected. 

“ What in de name o’ Gawd you-all want dis time o’ night ? ” 
quavered an injured voice. “Dey’s sickness here, mister, an’ 
you’s ’sturbin’ de patient.” 

“ Come down and let us in,” said the officer, “ and be quick 
about it, if you don’t want your door busted in.” 

The head disappeared. 

“ Look sharp,” whispered one of the men at the rear, “ there’s 
a light in the back bedroom. Watch out! ” 

“Are you cornin’ or not?” called the man in front. 

This time the door was opened by a preternaturally old woman, 
who at sight of the officer began to whine dolorously. 

“ What you-all want of a po’ hard-workin’ ole woman, an’ sick¬ 
ness in de house, too ? Ain’t a soul in de house but me an’ de 
sick chile’s mother, ’deed, mister.” 

Two men meantime had entered and were exploring the 
miserable, squalid rooms. There was no one in the kitchen. In 
the upper back room Ann Jorum, a stout, handsome negress, 
known in police circles as Big Ann, was discovered, bowed in 
apparent abandon of grief, over a child who lay in the bed. As 
the officers came in the woman turned on them with a large, 
reproachful gesture. 

“ Mebby ’tain’t no sick child here! ” she said, with maudlin 
dignity. “ Mebby he's puttin’ it all on, too ! My Lawd ! ” 

The officers stepped to the bedside. There was, indeed, no 
shamming there. The little black face on the pillow was drawn 
and ashy, the hollow eyes stared strangely at the officers. The 
child’s labored breathing filled the room. 

For an instant the officers hesitated. Mrs. Jorum profited by 
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the occasion to throw herself across the bed with frantic lamenta¬ 
tions. 

This movement displaced the counterpane, which hung to the 
floor. Instinctively, one of the officers stooped and looked under 
the bed. Rising quickly he blew his whistle, and the next instant 
a big, black brute was struggling in the hands of the law. 

It took four strong men to secure him, but at last the noted 
Pete White was hand and foot in irons. For some moments he 
stood glaring and panting like a trapped beast, then suddenly 
lurched toward Big Ann, who, rigid with terror, still cowered by 
the head of the bed. 

“ It’s you-all’s doin’s !” he shrieked, raising his arms above her 
head. “ It’s you-all’s fault! ” 

The manacled wrists descended, but the woman started back 
with a cry of terror, and at the same instant the sick boy flung 
himself forward across his mother’s breast. The irons fell full 
upon his head. He did not move again. 

The obsequies of Sammy Jorum (the cost of which was borne 
by some person unknown to any one but the undertaker and one 
other) eclipsed anything of the sort ever witnessed by even the 
oldest inhabitant of Goat Alley. 

A casket adorned with a wreath of unusual size, a hearse with 
nodding plumes, and three carriages, into one of which Mrs. Jorum, 
(alias Big Ann) swathed in black, was assisted by a colored pastor 
of note, were the salient features. In the carriage assigned to 
the pall-bearere rode William Augustus (otherwise, Babe) Hoxey, 
conspicuously elegant as to linen and jewelry, and accompanied 
by three of his least disreputable friends, chosen by him for the 
occasion. 

“ He was de gamest kid in dis town, fellei's,” was Hoxey’s 
tribute as the clods fell into the gaping grave, “ an’ dat ain’t no 
lie! ” 
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EgypFs Ink has brought down 
Ihe history of the ages past 

Carters ink 

secures the history of the 
present to the ages to come i 


Permanency is not a visible quality in ink, neither is a 
lack of it a visible defect, but it is often claimed where 
it does not exist. Carter’s Ink has stood the test of 
time and the official test of governments. Its per- 
Imanency is beyond question. 
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D'w« distiller to 

CONSUMER 

f Express Prepaid. 

Saving Middlemen's Profits, 

Preventing Possibility of Adulteration. 

We are distillers with a wide reputation of 30 years’ 
standing. We sell to consumers direct, so that our 
whiskey may be pure when it reaches you. It is 
almost impossible to get pure whiskey from dealers. 
We have tens of thousands of customers who never 
buy elsewhere. We want more of them and we make 
this offer to get them: 

We will send lour full quart bottles of Hayner's Seven 
Year Old Double Copper Distilled Rye lor $3.10, Ex¬ 
press Prepaid. We ship In plain packages—no marks 
to indicate contents. When you get it and test it, if it 
isn’t satisfactory return it at our expense and we w ill 
return your $3.20. Such whiskey cannot be purchased 
elsewhere for less than $5.00. 

We are the only distillers selling to consumers 
direct. Others who claim to be are only dealers. Our 
whiskey has our reputation behind it. 

Hayner Distilling Co., 241 -247 W. Fifth St., Dayton, 0. 


[The above offer is genuine. We guarantee the above firm will do as they agree.—Eorrog.) 



IFREE BOOK FOR WEAK MEN. 


B. A. SANDEN, 826 Broadway, New York , N. Y. 

FFICE HOURS: 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. Daily; Sunday, 9 A.M. to J2 M. 


■VVTR1TE for my little book, sent free by 
” ma i| in plain sealed envelope. It tells 
all about the Dr. Sanden Electric Belt 
with suspensory, a sure and harmless remedy 
for weaknesses of men which result from 
youthful errors or later excesses. With the 
Dr. Sanden Electric Belt I cured 7,000 last 
year, and give in “Health World” (sent 
sealed with book) over 400 voluntary testi¬ 
monials, new every month. Soothing cur¬ 
rents applied through weakened parts at 

CURES WHILE YOU SLEEP. 

No charge for advice, either given at my 
office or through the mail. Write or call 
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Cut the Cost 
of a Carriage 



THE WASHINGTON 

OF WHISKIES, 

Honestly Made, 

Honestly Matured, 

Honestly Sold. 

OLD 
CROW 
RYE. 

A STRAIGHT Kentucky 
Hand Made, Sour 
Mash WHISKEY. 

Case 4 bottles 15.00 
“ 6 “ 7.00 

“ 12 “ 13.75 

plain rases. 1 Prepaid 
east of Mississippi river. 

H. B. KIRK & CO. 

(Established 1853.) 

Sole Bottlers, N. Y. 





MORPHINE, LAUDANUM 

AND LIQUOR HABITS 7dii1V 

[gg“OPACURA 



'“■amssasissri. 



MORPHINE 


tains Great Vital P._. 

tial correspondence invited Ii 
BROADWAY. NEW YORK. , 


Easy Home Cl 

Permanent. 

We will send anyone 
addicted to Opium, 
Morphine, Laudan- 
-m, orotherdrng habit 
- ji~ OT ered. Con- 
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THE DIVINE HEATER 

THE WHOLE WORLD IS ASTOUNDED AT HIS 
MARVELOUS CURES BY DIVINE POWER. 

“A Work Blessed and Wonderful.” 

Mr. Truth Cures, by Divine Force, the Sick Who 
Write Him From Any Distance. 

FULL INSTRUCTIONS AND THE DIVINE HEALER 
ABSOLUTELY FREE. 

This is the Spiritual,or Soul Ajre, when druprs and medi- 

.... 


--ine Power 

permanently all dleraiiea. especially chronic diseases or 
long standing, pronounced by eminent doctors as HOPE. 
LKSH \ >l> SSC I K ARLE. In lllvlne Healing there are 

SfrSMFl ' M i»'f *>^1 

tThfoT DON’T -V\ D AN ¥ SBY—not*even'iir*n«tiv™ 
stamp. He hns noth'ng to sell. Mr. Truth, 

H.O'"’ £---- - - 


M V r eS| Tru‘ 




’ Power *o *he°.i.'J.” for ee hXVn£ n »iifrer?n« 


■k an<l will write 1 



8iiu»”e%o!to!u yoVwUrr?«ive¥VrKl; 3 OF A\A r * r 

and also free The Divine Healer. There is Permanent Healll 
who detire it. No matter how low or despondent*you are, write 
will instruct yon without any oharsre. “ The Hand of God is 11 

Address FRANCIS TRUTH, 6 X. BOWDOIN 


Indeed, his Absent Treatments are uui- 
etter irivini? full details of your sickness he 
.\ which clearly and comprehensively proves 
w far away you live. Report your case to him 

HOW TO WRITE FOR FREE Hl.LP 
Hs Truth. IJIvine Heeler. 6 X. Bowdoin 
OST the special instructions In your case, 
i. Visor. Ntrensth and Happincfts for all 
all of your troubles to Mr. Troth, and he 

VWKINMStatt 




CURES CATARRH ASTHMA HAY FEVER 

- ■ MUMPS.CROURCAKED BREAST. 

- - FIRE&SUN BURN CHAFING. 

- BUNIONS&TIRED FEET. 

- » CHAPPED FACE. LI PS & HANDS 

• » SAFE REMEDY FOR PILES 

ALL DRUGGISTS on MAILED FOR 25t 
H.T.MASON CHEMICAL C0.5I5 ArchSt.PhiuPa. 


Free sample mailed on receipt of 2c. stamp. 


DON’T BE HARD UP^gRJg 

Mtng^ taking ^ordera, nalng^and 



PARALYSISSKSS 

tySSSSSS 

FREE. DR. CHARE, 224 N.IOth St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 



PARALYSIS AND VARICOCELE 


Their Close Relation Discovered by Dr. D. D. Richardson, 
Chicago's Eminent Specialist in Pelvic Diseases. 
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*AT?iuamu&8e 


THE OUTFIT IS ABSOLUTELY FREE. 
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ICKB 

IGOROUS 


ARIETIES 



CAVST0CKIN6S 

| | For Ladies and Children. 

No supporters. Up to atny. Butt 
waist. Hare no equal for health, dural 
or comfort. 1 DlBAL stocking/or 

Ifnotkept by your’dealer, sent on approv¬ 
al, poet paid, on receipt of pric'. Circu¬ 
lars free. Try them. 

THEFAIST0CKIN6G0.,62TSt Elyria,0. 


IDEA 

IN TRUNKS 
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OVERALLS OFF! I position if yon will. All 


Every Boy 

should read the fascinating story of “A 
BOY POULTRY KEEPER OF FIFTY 
YEARS AGO,” as he tells it himself in 
Farm-Poultry for December 1, 1890. 

boy began to koe jrpoultrj for pleasure 
?e fowls’now, few persons had ever seen 
well-bred fowl. Though but a boy. 


is Seep tine 
lac K.°Felch wT! 


id he grew up to be the best known, best 
ovea poultry -fancier in the world. More than any 
)ther man he has been Instrumental in building up 
;he poultry Industry, which from being insignificant 
n 1®0, has, In half a^centuiy^, gmrntodberae ° f j tl,e 
nen calfhim ‘‘The Fat h er of Poultry c ultur«?’’ U T3s 
joy's love for a boy’s pets never failed, and he knows 
low to tell the story of his own boyhood to Ameri¬ 
can boys and girls. This is what he does in 



CHESTER’S SPECIFIC PILL (purely vegetable). 

K ” the past xorty-ooa 


i5ff.5SSftS” 

:>y request, secur' 1 " 
TSt t J IHC { ,K kCHy * 


CANCER 


DURABLE 


“MY BOYHOOD 
RECOLLECTIONS,” 

. the first of a series of articles Rtving bis 

not, will flndfthS^arfee delteM^Mr'enteX^ta” 

elrof F Sf^rxs’nn! r, ^TSM 

FaRX-PoULTRY One year, 8 Issues, *1.00. Send 
cash or stamps, and your name and address to 

Farm-Poultry, 19 Custom House St., Boston, Mass. 
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For Your 


mm 


ENCE 


that excellent dentifrice 
and detergent mouthwash 

Sozocfonf 

NEW SIZE 
PRICE 25c. 


This is the Sozodont Liquid. 
The Sozodont Powder is also 25c. 
Sozodont complete, Large Size Liq¬ 
uid and the Powder in a box, 75c. 
At the stores or by mail, postage 
prepaid, for the price. Address 
P.O. Box 247, New York City# 




’Tis a Fact 


wear, and the heels never 
run over. 

Send 4 cents in stamps for enough for 
lastly driven.**' ^ ” Ce " tS ” 3 d °“ n ’ 

Sanford Mfg. Co. 























HALL’S 

Hair Renewer 

Restores color to faded or gray hair. 

Makes the hair grow. 

Stops falling of the hair. Cures dan¬ 
druff. Prevents baldness. 

If yoax dxugist cannot ^ 






THE TWO LEADING 
PERFUMES of the SEASON. 
These perfumesareQuintessences. 
One single drop contains the fra* 
grance of a bouquet of FRESH* 
LY=CUT FLOWERS. Nothing 
could be more appropriate and 
refined for a GIFT than these 
exquisite new extracts. Sold eve 
erywhere, or fulUsize bottle sent 
postpaid on receipt of $1.50. Ad* 
dress ED. PINAUD’S Importa* 
tion Office, 46 East 14th St., 
New York. 


I FRENCH caR NATION PIN 


108,000 


417-433 V 

New ^ 




































